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‘* Liverpool, Seventh month, 20th, 1820. 

“ My dearly beloved Wife and Children,—I 
am nearly fuur thousand miles away from you in 
body, but present in spirit. My heart is full of 
wlicitude for you, that wisdom and prudence may 
mark all your steps; that whilst your hands are 
employed in the necessary concerns of life, your 
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Grod, why hast thou forsaken me? And, as it 
became Him, in bringing many souls unto glory, 
to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering, why shouldst thou think it 
hard, O my soul, to taste a little of that cup 
which thy Lord drank so deeply of, when, in thy 
measure, thou art néw engaged in the same work 
of gathering souls to God? When'thou passest 
through the waters he will be with thee, and 
through the fires thou shalt not be burned. 
Therefore, take courage, O my soul, for no good 
thing will he withhold from those who walk up- 
rightly. Here you may see a little of the travail 
of the soul of yourhusband and father. Second- 
day morning.—I attended Monthly Meeting in 
this city last Fifth-day the first time I was able 
to get out ; attended forenoon meeting yesterday ; 
the afternoon put off at my request till six o’clock, 
and general invitation given. I opened with the 
declaration of our Saviour, ‘ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children,’ &c. Friends 
said it was avery solid meeting, and most of 


uinds may be inwardly engaged to procure hea- | those who took me by the hand had faces wet 
venly food. My pathway, since I left you, has | with tears. 


been marked with many sorrows, and I receive 
them as my necessary food, that I may keep my 
body in subjection, and that the Lord in all things 
may have the praise. He has seen meet to ad- 
minister the rod, and also has been pleased to 
grant me his sustaining staff, to comfort and sup- 
port the lonely traveller. Then, why art thou 
cast down, O my soul, as if no sorrow was like 
unto thy sorrow? Suffering has been the path 
which the Lord’s servants have ever trod unto 
blessedness ; for ‘ call to mind the former times, 
the days of many generations,’ and see which of 
them were without their share of suffering. Nay, 
recollect the sufferings of the Lord, of whom the 
Father gave this testimony, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased,’—‘ The just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.’ How 
inexpressible his agony when in the garden, un- 
ler the weight of the great work he came to 
inish! His sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood. Betrayed by one of his disciples, denied 
by another, and finally forsaken by them all ; and 
when about to suffer the painful, ignominious 
death upon the cross, his language was,—His, 





“ Glasgow, Eighth month, 21st, 1820. 

“« Most affectionately beloved Wife and Child- 
ren,—Your favors of 24th of Fifth month, and 
27th of Sixth month, were duly received. I was 
tenderly affected on hearing of your being so un- 
well, and the continuance of the affliction of my 
dearest earthly connexion, but hope, through 
mercy, when | hear from you again, things will 
be more agreeable to the desire of my heart, for 
I never felt more deeply interested in your wel- 
fare. Many are the prayers that ascend, and the 
tears that flow down my cheeks for your preser- 
vation in the pavilion of Divine love; that none 
of the suggestions of the Aceuser of the Brethren 
may be able to move you off the true foundation. 
I have been eleven days in Scotland, and spent 
five at Edinburgh; visited all the families of 
Friends in that great city, the most beautiful in 
the kingdom of Great Britain ; had three publie 
meetings ; they were interesting opportunities. 
The Scotch are an open, kind-hearted people, and 
I frequently think I can discover the eounte- 
nance of a brother or sister, a son or daughter, 
among them. Feeling quite clear of Edinburgh, 


e e ° | . . ° ‘ 
who had done no sin, neither was any guile found | left it on 5th day morning, and rode 42 miles to 


in his mouth,—in that most pinching hour, His | this place. 


On 7th day visited all the families 


wlemnly affecting language was, ‘My God, my' of Friends, and yesterday attended meeting in 
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the morning, and had a very crowded public one 
at six o’clock. It was believed there were 4000 
persons there ; the prospect was an awful one to 
me, to see so many of the great and mighty of 
this world. The Russian Minister, his consort, 
and attendants were very near me. But in a 
little time the power of Truth arose, and they all 
gave me close attention. To-morrow I expect to 
attend Friends’ Two Months’ Meeting here, and 
afterward set out for Aberdeen, 150 miles north 
of this. I shall attend the Half Year’s Meeting 
(which will be this day week) if nothing should 
prevent, and quickly after that, I expect to re- 
turn to this place, and embark for Ireland. Isaac 
Hadwen is still with me; he has been a very 


agreeable, attentive companion ; expects to re-| ¥ 


turn home when [ sail for Ireland, and Edward 
Wilson is to.unite with meas a companion ; thus 
I am provided for. I am, through Divine mercy, 
in good health ; climate and food agree with me. 
I try to attend to my duty faithfully through the 
day, and generally sleep sweetly at night. 


“ Glasgow, Ninth month, 6th, 1820. 
“T have got along, so far, tomy humbling ad- | 
miration, sustained and supported through all | 
the conflicts that fall to my lot, for which I praise 
the Being that gave me existence. I pass on 


through hundreds and thousands and meet no face 
I ever saw before; none but those who have 
passed through similar scenes know what it is to 
feel one’s self a stranger in a foreign land, far 


from wife and children and every near and dear 
connexion. But all these privations I would 
gladly endure, if I may but be made use of asan 
instrument in the Divine hand to beget souls 
unto Himself, and my own poor soul permitted 
to occupy some remote corner in his glorious 
kingdom, there to behold more faithful spirits in 
their acts of adoration ; or that I even may be 
made a stepping-stone for saints to pass over to 
glory. My mind is at this time remarkably taken 
from the world, to behold all mundane things 
drawing to a point of nothingness and vanity. 
‘ When the heavens shall be rolled together asa 
scroll, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat,’ I tremble lest my many deviations may 
not be done away before that day of the Lord 
shall come, wherein I must appear naked before 
my Judge. My mind has been dipped into deep 
feeling with you of late, some of you in an es- 
pecial manner, who I believe can say with Job 
formerly, ‘Wearisome days and nights are ap- 
pointed me.’ O, how I travail for my children 
and grand-children ! that they may walk in the 
‘ways of Truth. Your active minds have often 
‘been arrested by the hand of the dear Master, 
and had impressions made upon them which I 
hope will be lasting. The seed so plentifully 
sown, I believe has not all fallen upon stony 
ground, nor has it.all been choked with thorns 
and briars; on the contrary, through adorable 
emerey, some of it has found soil congenial to its 
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own nature, where, I humbly hope, nothing will 
be suffered to hurt it, in the progressive stages 
through which it has to pass ; that, sheltered in 
the tender blade, and protected in the ripening 
ear, by that love which causeth the joy that is 
known in the presence of the holy angels, the full 
corn will be nourished until ripe fruit be brought 
forth, to the praise of the great Husbandman, 
and to the exaltation of his ever excellent name.” 


“ Liverpool, Tenth month, 30th, 1820. 

“ My dearly beloved Wife and and Children, 
—With very tender emotions I sit down to com- 
mune with you, and although the mighty deep 
now rolls between us, my spirit is united with 
ours in the bond and convenant of light and 
life : thus kindred spirits mingle in that fellow- 
ship which the world knows not of, because it is 
only spiritually discerned. May we be favored 
to keep in the everlasting patience, through al! 
the tribulations that may be dispensed to us in 
unerring wisdom, that, when time to us may be 
no more, we may receive an admission into those 
habitations where the enemy will cease to trov- 
ble and where the weary will for ever rest. | 
am fesigned to my lot, body, soul, and spirit. 
Méthinks I see a hand removing all perishable 
things from me, under which I desire to stand 
asa weaned child, craving nothing but what is 
quite convenient for me. 

I arrived here last night from Ireland, in 
health, and safety, through the mercy of my 
blessed Creator, having spent seven weeks there 
and had many solid and interesting meetings. 
Last Sixth-day morning we took the steam-boat 
from Dublin to Holyhead; there was a lively 
breeze of wind when we set out, and it increased 
to a tremendous gale; the waves rose as high as 
the top of the mast, and we were indeed dread- 
fully tossed. I stood in the eabin door, and held 
fast by a rope, viewing with astonishment the 
scene. Ina degree of solemn quiet, I thought 
upon my wife, my children, my friends, and my 
home ; and my soul centred in a deep repose, 
safe anchored on its God, whose voice is mightier 
than the sound of many waters. In this situation 
we continued for about six hours, when, contrary 
to all human calculation, we arrived in safety at 
our destined port. I expect to tarry a few days 
with my kind friends Isaacand Susannah Hadwen, 
and then set out again to the east side of Hng- 
land. I am in good health, but feel little, which 
is often my lot when surrounded with company ; 
then I retire inward, which is the alone place of 
safety, and sometimes, while dwelling on the 
steps which led to this separation from all that 
I hold dearest on the earth, I receive the inti- 
mation, that he that putteth his hand to the 
plough and looketh back, is not fit for the king- 
dom of Heaven ; so I am encouraged to go for- 
ward, and mind my own business, let others do 
what they may. ©! the world, the world, how 
unsettled, how unstable, how uncertain is every- 
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thing that relates to it. I want to say to you, 
my beloveds, take care of the mystery of iniquity, 
which worketh wonderfully to frustrate the de- 
signs of a kind providence. It blinds the eye | 
and darkens the understanding, and thus men err | 
in judgment, and think they are doing God ser- 
vice, when they are gratifying their own crea-| 
turely wills. The time of our annual solemnity 
is now approaching ; how I desire my dear wife 
may not be interrupted with inconsiderate com- 
pany ! and you, my dear children, be careful not 
to look about, nor suffer your minds to be at-| 
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as his will and his passions are strengthened by 
age ? 

The principle of responsibility for the right 
use both of time and property, should be fre- 
quently impressed on the youthful mind. Teach 
them that a lavish use of the gifts of our Heav- 
enly Father is a species of ingratitude to him, 
and injustice to those of our fellow creatures who 
need the blessings so bountifully bestowed upon 
us. Teach them not to waste the least property, 
nor spoil the most trifling article, as both may 
be useful to poor people. To give the feelings 


tracted by outward objects. When in meeting, | of commiseration and benevolence a right diree- 
humbly seek for the help and strength of the | tion, they should be exercised in good deeds. 
Lord, to perform acceptable worship in spirit and | They may be taught to take care of, and save 
in truth. I also desire that my sons, Nathan and | their clothing when past their use, to give to 
Joshua, may be exceedingly careful in their busi-| those poor children who have not sufficient 
ness; there have been many sorrowful failures, | clothes to defend them from the cold. Parents’ 
even among Friends. Now, in that love which | example in thus saving and giving, is powerful 
neither time nor distance has any influence over, | in calling into action those amiable virtues in 


I bid you all farewell. 
NaTaAN Hunt. 


{To be continued.]} 


GENEROSITY AND BENEVOLENCE. 


} 


To promote these virtues, selfishness, the pre- 
vailing evil of the human heart, must be carefully | 
watched, and perseveringly counteracted in our | 
children, and in our own conduct on all oveasions. | 


Generosity and benevolence are not of a na-| 
ture to be enforced by authority. But we may 
do much to promote their growth by our exam- 
ple, our influence, our instruction, and by the 
judicious improvement of those natural feelings | 
of kindness, which almost all children occasicon- 
ally display. There are very few, if any, who 
do not discover emotions of sympathy and pity 
at the sight of sorrow and suffering; these are 
among the favorable opportunities for awakening 
their benevolence and compassion ; not only to- | 
ward their fellow creatures, but to every living 
thing. And we should be particularly careful to 
lose no such opportunity of cultivating this ten-| 
derness of feeling among themselves. 

When a child has received an act of kindness | 
or generosity, an appeal ought instantly to be 
made to his feelings, and the duty of contri- 
buting in a similar manner to the happiness of 
others, enforced at the moment when the mind 
is in a propet tone for the exercise of the sym-! 
pathetic feelings. 

In order to promote sympathetic feelings in 
children, parents should uniformly manifest an | 
abhorrence of cruelty, under whatever form it 
May appear; even when exercised toward the | 
most insignificant insect. They should also| 
watchfully guard against, and endeavor to sup- 
press, a revengeful disposition, not only in their 
children, but also in those around them. For if 
achild frequently hears the language of retalia- 
tion and mutual reproach, can we be surprised if 
he displays an irascible and vindictive temper, 





their children !—J. Mott. 


ON TRUE LIBERTY. 

When we are no longer embarrassed by the 
restless reflections of self, we begin to enjoy true 
liberty. 

False wisdom, on the other hand, always on 
the watch, ever occupied with self, constantly 
jealous of its own perfection, suffers severely 
whenever it is permitted to perceive the smallest 
speck of imperfection. 

Not that the man who is simple minded and 
detached from self, fails to labor toward the at- 


| tainment*of perfection ; he is the more success- 


ful in proportion as he forgets himself, and never 
dreams of virtue in any other light than as some- 
thing which accomplishes the will of God. 

The source of all our defect is the love of self ; 


| we refer every thing to that, instead of the love of 


God. Whoever, then, will labor to get rid of self, 
to deny him-sel/, according to the instructions of 
Christ, strikes at once at the root of every evil, 
and finds, in this simple abandonment of self, the 
germ of every good. 

Then those words of Seripture are heard 
within and understood, “ Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” (2 Cor. iii. 17.) We 
neglect nothing to cause the kingdom of God to 
come both within and without; but in the midst 
of our frailties we are at peace. We would rather 
die than commit the slightest voluntary sin, but 
we have no fear for our reputation from the judg- 
ment of man. We court the reproach of Christ 
Jesus, and dwell in peace though surrounded by 
uncertainties ; the judgments of God do not af 
fright us, for we abandon ourselves to them, im- 
ploring his mercy according to our attainments 
in confidence, sacrifice, and absolute surrender. 
The greater the abandonments, the more flow- 
ing the peace ; and in such a large place does it 
set us, that we are prepared for everything ; we 
will everything and nothing; we are as guileless 
as bakes. 
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Our illumination from God discovers the light- 
est transgressions, but never discourages. We 
walk before Him ; but if we stumble, we hasten 
to resume our way, and have no watchword but 
Onward ! 

If we would find God, we must destroy the re- 
mains of the old Adam within. The Lord held 
a little child in his arms, when He declared, “ of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” The sum of the 
principal directions for attaining true liberty 
without neglecting our duty is this: do not rea- 
son too much ; always have an upright purpose in 
the smallest matters, and pay no attention to the 
thousand reflections by which we wrap and bury 
ourselves in self, under pretence of correcting our 
faults.—Extracts from Fénélon and Guyon. 


For Friends’ Review. 
DISCOVERY OF THE LONGITUDE. 


In the U. S. Gazette, of a recent date, we find 
a notice of the alleged discovery of a method of 
deducing the longitude by a common watch. The 
description, however, turns out to be only an 
obscure and imperfect account of the usual pro- 
cess of computing the longitude at sea, from the 
observed altitudes of the moon, and the sun or a 
star, with their apparent distance measured on 
an arc of a great circle. 

It is a curious illustration of the originality of 
this discovery, that the Nautical Almanack, 
which is used in the process, was first computed 
and published, nearly ninety years ago, to save 
practical navigators the trouble of making the 
tedious calculations which this mode of deter- 
mining the longitude, without the aid of this 
ephemeries, rendered indispensable. 


The plan of finding the longitude by lunar ob- | 


servations, is said to have been suggested by 
John Werner, of Nuremberg, in 1514; and that 
Renierus Gemma Frisius, who was born in 1508, 
proposed the observation of the moon’s distance 
from a star as a means of finding the longi- 
tude. 

In the beginning of 1755, Tobias Mayer, of 
Gottengen, sent over to England, in MS., a set of 
solar and lunar tables, accompanied with a num- 
ber of precepts and explanations respecting their 
use; among which we find the method of deter- 
mining the longitude by lunar distances. He, 
at the same time, made a claim for one of the 
rewards, offered by acts of Parliament, for the 
discovery of methods of finding the longitude at 
sea. These tables were submitted to N. Mas- 
kelyne, astronomer royal, and their accuracy 
tested by this method of ascertaining the longi- 
tude, on two voyages made by Maskelyne him- 
self; in which the moon’s place was computed 
from the tables of Mayer, and the longitude de- 
termined by the method now announced as a 
new discovery. The tables were published in 
1770, by order of the commissioners of longitude ; 
and a reward of £3,000 sterling was paid to the 
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widow of Mayer for his contributions to the im. 
provement of navigation. 

From that time to this, the best treatises on 
‘navigation have all contained rules for finding 
| the longitude at sea by means of lunar distances. 
The methods of Lyons, Dunthorne, Witchell, 
| Maskelyne and Bowditch, are nothing else than 
| various modes of solving the single problem of 
| finding the longitude at sea by means of celestial 
| observations, of which the apparent distance of 
| the moon from the sun or a star is one. 

The essence of the problem is to ascertain the 
exact time of day at the ship, and likewise the 
time on a known meridian, that of Greenwich, 
| Paris, or Washington ; and the difference of 
these times converted into degrees, at the rate of 
| 15 to an hour, gives the longitude required. The 
| common watch is generally used, merely to con- 
| nect the time, when the lunar distance is taken, 
| with that on which the observations for deter- 

mining the time of day at the ship are made. 
| Chronometers, which are now brought to a great 
degree of accuracy, are used to preserve the time 
under the meridian to which they are adjusted, 
and this time compared with that deduced from 
observations made at sea, enables the mariner to 
ascertain the longitude without the use of lunar 
distances. But in this we have nothing new. 
KE. L. 





THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


This bill is exciting much attention, the coun- 
try over. It is not yet through the Senate, and 


| according to present appearances, it is likely to 


hang there for some time. Certain it is that it 
will not be permitted to leave that body till its 
odiousness becomes fully unveiled. The South 
begins to deprecate all responsibility for it, though 
willing to accept it as a boon, and supple _politi- 
cans in Congress who thought that the moral 
sentiment of the non-slaveholding States was 
asleep or dead upon the subject of slavery, are 
surprised to see it thoroughly awakened and 
aroused. The wickedness of unsealing anew the 
fountains of bitterness, and involving the country 
in an agony of strife without the pretence of an 
excuse, is appreciated even by those who think 
little of the still more detestable and abominable 
wickedness of opening to the introduction of sla- 
very a virgin territory solemnly consecrated to 
freedom by general compact. Many of the news- 
paper press that supported the fugitive slave act, 
denounce the billand itsauthor. Whatever may 
be its fate in Congress, it is clear that the people 
of the North—the free people we mean, not the 
serfs and hinds of party—are against it, with 
their whole heart and mind, and will mark its 
passage, if it does pass, as an era not to be for- 
gotten. 

For our part, seeing that the South has so far 
gained every thing by the Missouri Compromise, 
and the North nothing, and that Southern men 
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are not only now willing to accept from a re- 
creant fraction of the North a repeal of the com- 
pact, but to aid by their votes in enforcing that 
repeal, we feel no other regret at the manifesta- 
tion of their disposition in this respect than what 
naturally arises from the spectacle of the aggia- 
vated moral delinquency which it presents. It 
shows that on this subject no faith is to be kept 
with the North when interest or opportunity in- 
vite the breach ;—that a compact, however s0o- 
lemnly contracted, and under circumstances add- 
ing whatever force to its obligations, is not re- 
garded when it becomes safe to repudiate it ; and 
that it is in vain to seek to bind the pro-slavery 
party of the country by any considerations of 
honor or virtue, such as are acknowledged as of 
prevailing force in the ordinary relations of life. 
The lesson which it teaches is, to adhere to the 
ground of principle, and submit to no compromise 
which involves a dereliction of virtuous senti- 
ment ; and we hope the lesson is one that will be 
remembered. The Missouri Compromise was the 
first error. Had that been avoided and Missouri 
admitted only as a free State, the difficulties that 
have since overtaken us would not have occurred. 
The battle having been fought and the victory 
won, the slave power on this continent would 
have been broken forever, and every foot of the 
National domain not then organized into slave 
states, would have been kept clear of that dread 
and withering curse, which clings to every land 
on which slavery sets its foot. We should not 
then have been afflicted with that bill of abomi- 
nations—the fugitive slave law—nor have been 
subjected to the mortification of seeing the only 
free government on the face of the earth lending 
its influence to sustain an institution justly con- 
demned by the universal sentiment of all civilized 
nations. With this lesson before us we trust that 
the virtue and intelligence of the North will be 
neither frightened nor wheedled into any similar 
compromise for the future. They owe it to pos- 
terity, to patriotism and to humanity to stand 
firm in the cause of freedom, and to use the 
power which they possess, moral and political, to 
save the fertile regions beyond the Mississippi 
not yet polluted by slavery, from the blight which 
it threatens to bring upon them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the non-slave- 
holding states are not decidedly averse to slavery, 
or that they have not borne with a feeling of im- 
patience the obligations imposed by the Compro- 
mise measures of 1821 and 1850. Whatever 


they may have been induced to do to satisfy the | 


South and for the sake of domestic concord, they 
are not less anti-slavery in all their feelings and 


sentiments ; and liberated as they will properly | 


deem themselves by the passage of the Nebraska 


bill from all bonds restraining the free expres- | 


sions of their opinions, and such political action 
as those opinions may require, it cannot be 
doubted that they will speedily demand the repeal 
of the fugitive law and will exert the power they 


possess to effect it. After that shall be accom- 
| plished, the next object to be striven for will be 
the consecration to freedom of every acre of the 
| National territory, so that no slave shall be per- 
| mitted to exist where the Congress of the Union 
|has control. It is due to justice and humanity, 
| 

|and to the honor of the country, that these great 
| objects should be attained ; and we think that 
the means by which they may be attained, are 
about to be furnished unwittingly by the forward 
actors in the present movement. They are re- 
moving the obstacles which lie in the way, and 
| arousing into action an energy equal to the end. 
| In their anxiety to promote the progress of the 
slave power, they are blindly prostrating the bar- 
riers which stay the advance of freedom. Look- 
ing only to self-aggrandizement, they forget that 
the people have virtue superior to their own, and 
omitting the moral element in their calculations, 
expect results the very opposite to those which 
their efforts tend to produce. It is thus that a 


wise Providence shapes the “ends rough hewn’ 
by folly, madness or ambition, and from the in- 
tended evil of reckless and misguided men educes 
unexpected good.— Jndependent Herald. 


EXTRAORDINARY MOVEMENT IN SWEDEN. 


From the king to the meanest boor, the entire 
nation, each in his own way, seems to be moved 
with a laudable desire to effect the suppression 
of intemperance. The working-classes, we are 
informed, have made a remarkable demonstration 
against the great distillery kings near Charls- 
haum, in South Sweden. They marched in im- 
mense crowds to the distilleries, refused the gift 
of money by the brandy-makers, and demanded 
that no more spirituous liquors should be made at 
present. The great distilleries are burning up 
all the corn and potatoes they can lay hold of for 
the manufacture of this fire-water, while the 
peasantry are starving for want of food. On their 
return, the “insurgents” —if we are to call them 
such—extinguished the fires in the boiling- 
rooms; otherwise they did not hurt a fly. 

In opening the diet a few days ago, his Ma- 
jesty said :—“ Agriculture, the most important 
branch of our industry, has within the last years 
| made the most satisfactory progress. The recent 
harvests which we have gathered have not, how- 
ever, given a corresponding augmentation to the 
general weal. Wasted toa great extent by the 
fabrication of liquor, the abuse of which threatens 
to undermine the most noble faculties of the 
population, those harvests have not availed to ex- 
clude importation of articles of consumption from 
foreign countries, which the soil of our country 
might supply in plenty, even beyond the wants 
of our native consumption. Gentlemen, it is 
time to pave the way to results which are more 
conformable to the public good. All good citizens 
are in this respect animated by a sentiment which 
‘is as noble as it is patriotic. 1 have received 
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numerous petitions from all parts of the country, 
entreating me to check the disastrous fabrication 
and the excessive consumption of that liquor.— 
Gentlemen, I shall submit to you a proposition 
tending to effect that purpose, and Iam convinced 
that you will be eager to meet my paternal inten- 
tions.” 

Now we are not surprised at this agitation 
and alarm, acquainted as we are with the facts 
of the case. Drunkenness has in Sweden at- 
tained its climax. It is a most extraordinary 
fact that in a country entirely agricultural and 
pastoral, drunkenness and crime should greatly 
exceed that of the manufacturing districts of 
either England or Scotland. In the rural dis- 
tricts of Sweden the commitments for crime are 
1 in 460; while in Glasgow and Manchester they 
are not more than 1 to 5000. In Stockholm, with 
a population of only 80,000, and without manu- 
factures of any kind, the commitments are 1 to 
78, while the proportien of foundlings and natural 
children in this town is greater than in Paris, | 
itself, being more than one-third of the popula- 
tion. This fearful demoralization is, however, 
explained, when it is stated that by an unhappy 
law, every man, upon the payment of 5s to the 
Crown, acquires the right of distilling spirits to 
any extent. In Sweden at this moment, with a 
population of three millions, there are 150,000 
stills in operation, in which are distilled annually 
thirty millions of gallons, giving ten gallons or 
sixty bottles, to every man, woman, and child in 
the country, while in drunken Scotland the ave- 
rage is only eleven gallons, or sixty-six bottles 
for the men alone. Dr. Huss, of Stockholm, in 
a work recently published, states that it is a 
common thing for a working man to consume | 
from five to six glasses of brandy daily, that | 
many habitual dram-drinkers will consume from ! 
twelve to fifteen, and that he has known some | 
who drank from sixteen to twenty glasses. This | 
unparalleled intemperance of the lower classes of | 
the Swedish population has originated a terrible 
disorder, which he designates A/cholismuss Chro- | 
nicus, and states that no fewer than 139 cases of 
this disease were treated in one hospital in the 
course of a single year. 

All success we say to the Kingand hissubjects 
in their laudable endeavors to put an end to 
their national disgrace. 

We rejoice to find the Times saying in refer- 
ence to the speech of this temperance King :— 

“It is a peculiarity of spirit-drinking that the 
money spent in it is, at the best, thrown away, and 
in general, far worse than thrown away. It 
neither supplies the natural wants of man, nor 
offers an adequate substitute for them. Indeed, 
it is far too favorable a view of the subject to 
treat the money spent on it as if it were cast into 
the sea. Yet, even so, there is something ex- 
ceedingly irritating in the reflection that a great 
part of a harvest, raised with infinite care and 
pains oa an ungrateful soil and in an inhospitable 
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climate, instead of adding to the national wealth 
or bringing the rich returns that in the season of 
famine it could not fail to command, is poured in 
the shape of liquid fire down the throats of the 
nation that produced it, and, instead of leaving 
them richer and happier, tends to impoverish 
them by the waste of labor and capital, and to de- 
grade them by vicious and debilitating indul- 
gence. A great portion of the harvest of Sweden 
and of many other countries is applied to a pur- 
pose, compared with which it would have been 
better that the corn had never grown, or that it 
had been mildewed in the ear. No way so rapid 
to increase the wealth of nations and the morali- 
ty of society could be devised as the utter anni- 
hilation of the manufacture of ardent spirits, con- 
stituting as they do an infinite waste and an un- 
mixed evil. To this task the King of Sweden is 
about to address himself, and we heartily wish 
his Majesty success in the attempt. 

“The man who shall invent a really efficient 
antidote to this system of voluntary and daily 
poisoning will deserve a high place among the 
benefactors of his species. He will increase the 
riches of nations and the morality of individuals 
without the demand of any extra labor, or the 
sacrifice of any rational or healthful pleasure, but 
merely by a better distribution of those funds 
which the industry of a people has created, but 
which their folly dissipates in the consumption 
of these baneful compounds. Whether he be 
the occupant of a throne or a cottage—the king, 
the preacher, or the peasant—such a man is 
the great want of the day; and, when he ap- 
pears, all right-minded persons must respect him, 
whether he come in the shape of a crowned head 
or a poor priest of the Roman Catholie Church 
in Ireland.” 

The man which the Times desiderates has al- 
ready been found. He may make his acquain- 
tanceship in every house which total abstinence 
has blessed. —Abstainer’s Journal. 


We find the subjoined article in the N. York 
Tribune, of the 31st ult. : 


THE MAINE LAW.—FRIENDS’ MEMORIAL IN ITS 
FAVOR. 

To the Legislature of the State of New York, in 
Senate and Assembly convened, the Memorial 
of the Religious Society of Friends. in the 
State of New York and parts adjacent, re- 
spectfully represents : 

That the Society on whose behalf they now 
address you, influenced by the abundant and 
painful evidence of the demoralizing effects of 
the use of alcholic liquors as a beverage, its ten- 
dency to unfit its votaries for a proper discharge 
of the duties of this life, and finally, to deprive 
them of a participation of the joys that are eter- 
nal, many years since prohibited the manufacture 
of, and the traffic in, distilled spirituous liquors, 
and forbade the sale of grain and other produce 
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for the purpose of distillation; and has more re- 
cently limited the use of such liquors to purposes 
strictly medicinal; and having witnessed the 
great practical benefits of these provisions of 
their discipline, they hail with gratitude and joy 
the deep and wide-spread conviction in the pub- 
lie mind that the present and eternal welfare of 
individuals and the best interests of our beloved 
country alike call for speedy action in the pre- 
mises. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained by some 
of the efficiency of legal measures in reforming 
those who have long indulged in the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, your memorialists confidently 
believe, and respectfully submit, that by sup- | 
pressing the exhibition and sale of them, great | 
benefit would result to those who have not be- 
come habitual drinkers; and particularly, and 
most emphatically, to the millions who are yet 
to enter upon the active stage of life. 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully but 
earnestly ask for the enactment of stringent laws | 
to arrest the onward course of this insidious but 
potent enemy of the prosperity and welfare of 
the State. 

Signed, on behalf and by direction of a meet- | 
ing of the Representatives of the Society afore- | 
said, held in New York, on the 17th of First 
month, 1854. Wo. Woon, Clerk. 


| 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIPPERS. 


A very important document has recently been | 
printed “by authority of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral.” It is a report made by Horace Manon, | 
upon the Census Returns of 1851, as they affect 
the state of religious worship in England and 
Wales. Copious tables are given, showing the 
amount of accommodation provided for religious 
worship by all denominations,—the relative pro- 
portiou of worshippers attending Episcopal and 
Dissenting places of worship, and the numerical 
statistics of each separate body. The informa- 
tion thus obtained is truly important, though at 
the same time it is in many respects, sadly dis- 
couraging. It shows how much is yet to be ac- 
complished in winning a very large proportion of 
the population even within sound of the gospel, 
and in providing accommodation adequate to the 
numerical strength of the nation. Out of a 
population of nearly eighteen millions, only 
6,356,222 were found to have united in the ser- 
vices of public worship on the “ Census Sunday,” 
Third Month 30th, 1851. Of these, however, 
it is encouraging to find that considerably more 
than half were those drawn together under the 
system of voluntary church support. The so- 
called Church of England, with all its costly ap- | 
pliances of compulsory support, could only draw 
together 2,971,258 worshippers, whilst the num- 
ber worshipping as protestant dissenters, and un- 
der other forms of belief, numbered, 3,384,964. 
This important fact is most significant as illus- 
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trative of the working efficiency of the two sys- 
tems, and encourages the hope that when Chris- 
tians generally shall be led to perceive the un- 
scriptural character of a State-cramped Church, 
we shall have a dissolution of the unwarrantable 
alliance, and a consequent impetus given to the 
Christian energies of the entire Christian com- 
munity.—London Friend. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


It gives us much pleasure to quote the sub- 
stance of a letter recently received from a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts, proving that our friends are active and ear- 
nest in that country in the advocacy of the 
principle of the inviolability of human life. It 
will be seen that the punishment of death, or, as 
we deem it, legal homicide, is practically abol- 
ished in Massachusetts :— 

“ Dear Frienp,—You ask what I mean by 
saying that capital punishment is virtually abol- 
ished in Massachusetts? I will answer by giving 
a brief history of the matter :— 

‘In 1850, while the unfortunate Dr. Webster 
was under trial for the murder of Parkman, the 
public mind was, of course, very much agitated 
in regard to his fate, and after his conviction ef- 
forts were made for a pardon. I well knew that 


such efforts were vain, and that the only chance 
to save him would be by changing the law. 


Be- 


ling at that time a member of the Senate, I 
| brought ina Bill to the effect, ‘that persons con- 
| victed of a capital offence shall be confined in 


the State prison for one year, and until the gov- 
ernor shall issue a warrant for their execution.’ 


| This is the substance, though not the exact let- 


ter of the Bill. When it cameup I was confined 
to my lodgings by illness, and in courtesy to me 
it was laid upon the table. As I did not recover 


} in season to bring it up before the adjournment, 


the measure, of course, was lost. 

“ At the next session of the Legislature, peti- 
tions were sent in, as they had been for many 
years before, for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. The subject was referred to a committee 
of both branches, and the petitioners were al- 
lowed a hearing. I was present and had the 
mortification to hear several orthodox clergymen 
opposing the petitions, and giving theological ar- 
guments in support of the gallows. Towards the 
close of the hearing I got up, and stated to the 
committee that in my view the best course to be 
adopted would be to take the Bill which I had 
presented the year previous before the Senate, 
and report it to the Legislature. I perceived at 
once that the suggestion ‘took,’ and in a few 
days the law I have referred to was passed by 
both Houses. It virtually, and doubtless utter- 
ly, abolishes all capital punishments. A similar 
law has been in operation in the State of Maine 
for some ten years, and not a single execution 
has taken place, nor is there any increase of cap- 
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ital crimes; and what is quite important, the 
theologians, who assume to be the special guar- 
dians of the gallows, are not alarmed by it. Our 
law has now been in operation for some two years. 
No one has been hanged, murders have not in- 
creased, and all are satisfied. 

“T do not in the least doubt that Dr. Web- 
ster will be hereafter remembered as the /ast vic- 
tim of the halter in Massachusetts. 
we shall without doubt abolish hanging in form 
as it is now abolished in fact. 

“ By incarcerating the murderer in prison for 
a twelvemonth, the spirit of revenge dies out, 
the people forget their excitement, and the life 
of the prisoner is saved ; for no governor in cold 
blood will issue his warrant to hang a man after he 
has been ina State prison fora year.”—Lon. Friend. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 11, 1854. 


In our 22d number of the present volume, a no- 
tice was inserted relative to aGerman settlement 
in Texas, which appears likely to form, in the in- 
terior of that slave devoted country, an anti- 
slavery nucleus, around which the emigrants 
from down trodden Europe may cluster. In the 
present number we have inserted a short article 
drawn from a different source, corroborative of 
similar facts. 

Discouraging as the present aspect of our pub- 
lic affairs must appear to those who value the fair 
fame of our country ; and greatly as every philan- 
thropic spectator must deplore the unhallowed 
combinations now laboring to extend the area, 
and fortify the power of slavery, we may ration- 
ally deduce some consolation from the reflection 
that, though men may make a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with destruction, there 
is a power which can frustrate and nullify all their 
unrighteous conspiracies. Deeply and justly as 
we deplore the misery impending over the east- 
ern world, may we not hope that the convulsions 
prevailing on the east of the Atlantic will drive 
many of the hardy and laboring classes to seek 
an asylum in the western world, and to fill up our 
extensive forests with a population among whom 
slave labor will find no place. 


Through the kindness of one of our New Eng- 
land correspondents, a copy of the remonstrance 
presented to Congress afew days ago, by our 
friends in New England, against the extension of 
slavery into the territories west of the Missouri, 
has been received at this office, and will be found 
in our columns this week. 
previously published in the Review, and the one 
introduced this week, bear consistent testimony 


By-and-by | 





The remonstrances 
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gard the efforts now making to extend the area of 


slavery—the opprobrium of the western world— 
into the extensive regions now opening to settle. 
ment and civilization, with unqualified disappro- 
bation. May we not respectfully ask whether 
the numerous respectable and conscientious pro- 
fessors of other religious denominations have not 
also voices to raise in opposition to the unchris- 
tian and anti-republican measures now fearfully 
and tremblingly dependent upon the votes of our 
Representatives in Congress? The Society of 
Friends have certainly nothing to glory in; they 
have done no more than their duty as Chris- 
tians ; but we may be permitted to intimate a be- 
lief, that sentiments equally clear and strong, if 
thrown before Congress, from all the Christian 
denominations in the Free States, would induce 
that body to stop and reflect, and eventually to 
reject the disgraceful and iniquitous measure 
now pending. 


Diep, at his residence in Miami Co., Ind., on 
the 19th of First month last, Bensamin Davis, in 
the 68th year of his age. 

, At his residence in the same County and 
State, on the 4th ult., Toomas M. Davis, in the 
45th year of his age. 

, On the 19th day of the 11th mo. last, Ruts 
Davis, daughter of Benjamin, in the 23d year of 
her age. All members of Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

, On the 2ist of 2d month, of consumption, 
Lyp1a, wife of Wm. S. Bates, in the 49th year of 
her age, a valuable member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 

Quietude was eminently the clothing of her 
spirit, and with Christian resignation she patiently 
waited the appointed time, when her purified 
spirit left the wasted tabernacle for its eternal 
home, in perfect peace. 


To the President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends for 
New England, respectfully showeth— 

That being assembled at the present time for 
the discharge of those duties which, as we be- 
lieve, are connected with the welfare of our re- 
ligious body, and for the support of those princi- 
ples and testimonies which are inculcated by the 
teachings of our adorable Saviour and his apos- 
tles, we have been deeply and sorrowfully af- 
fected in view of the bills now under considera- 
tion in Congress, by which, in the establishment 


| of new territorial governments, it is proposed s0 
| to legislate, that the area of our country into 


which slavery may be introduced will be extended. 

It is, we trust, well known to you that the 
Society of Friends throughout the world has 
long believed itself required as a religious duty 


that the Society of Friends, wherever located, re- ' to testify against slavery; that no one can hold 
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his fellow-man in this bondage, and remain a 
member of our society; and that we bear our 
testimony against it on religious ground, irre- 
spective of any political party or organization. 

We desire very respectfully to address the | 
rulers of our land, and to be permitted, as a re- 
ligious duty, earnestly to plead with them not to | 
sanction, by any act of theirs, the extension of | 
slavery in our beloved country. 

We fervently crave that the injunction of our 
Saviour, to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, may, in all their legislation, be 
felt to be of universal application to all classes of 
our fellow men, and that they may ever feel that 
it is righteousness that exalteth a nation. 

We would not weary you with many words, 
but permit us to express our earnest desire and 
prayer, that you may seek in your deliberations 
for that wisdom which is from Him who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
the face of the whole earth, and that acting in 
his fear, you may individually and collectively 
witness his blessing to rest upon you. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the representatives aforesaid, held in Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, by adjournment, the se- 
cond day of the second month, 1854. 

SAMUEL Boyce, Clerk. 


SPEECH OF GERRIT SMITH OF NEW YORK, ON WAR. 
Concluded from page 392. 

I have already admitted, that there are per- 

sons, who would wrong us—who would even 


plunder and kill us. I now admit, that Govern- 
ment is bound to provide against them. If on 


the one hand, I protest against stamping the | 


masses with the desperate character of these rare 
individuals, on the other hand, I admit, that we 
are to guard against these rare individuals.— 
But to argue, that, because of the existence of | 
these rare individuals in France, or England, or 
any other nation, the nation itself is necessarily 
disposed to make war upon us, is to make excep- 
tions to the rule, instead of the rule itself, the 
basis of the argument. 

Whilst, for the reason, that I believe, that 
there is no need of war, I believe there is no 
need of making preparations against it, I, nev- 
ertheless, admit, that there is need of Govern- 
ment, of prisons, and of an armed police.— 


| its offending subjects. 





Whilst I hold, that a nation, whose Government 
is just in all its dealings with its own subjects, 
and with foreigners, and which so far confides in, 
and honors, human nature, as to trust, that even 
nations are capable of the reciprocations of love, 
ilso—TI say, whilst I hold, that such a nation | 
heeds to make no provision against war, I still 
admit, that it is bound, in common with every 
other nation, to have ever in readiness, both on 
sea and land, a considerable armed force, to be 
Wielded, as occasions may require, against the 

tes humani generis—the enemies of the hu- 


man race—the pirates, that, both on land and 
sea, “lurk privily for the innocent prey.” 

But what shall be the character—the intellec- 
tual character—of the men proper to compose 
this armed force? No other question in this 
discussion is so important; and, perhaps, in the 
whole range of earthly interests, there is not a 
more important question. The answer, which I 
shall give to this question, is a very novel one: 
so novel, indeed, that, were I not irresistibly im- 
pressed with its truth and value, I should not 
venture to give it. 

The punishment of its own offending citizens 
is, confessedly, regarded as being, in all its sta- 
ges, a most solemn and responsible duty. Laws 
to this end are enacted with considerateness and 
solemnity. It is claimed, that none but wise and 
just men are fit to enact them. Judges and ju- 
rors are considerate and solemn in applying the 
laws; and none, but the upright and intelligent, 
are allowed to be suitable persons for judges and 
jurors. All thisis indispensable to maintain the 
moral influence and the majesty of the laws.— 
But how fatally would this majesty be dishonored, 
and this moral influence be broken, if all this 
propriety and all this consistency were, then, to 
be followed up with the gross impropriety and 
gross inconsistency of committing the execution 
of the verdict, or decree, of the court-room to 
the hands of the profligate and base. Most 


clear is it, that the turnkey and hangman should 


not fall below the lawmaker or judge, in dignity 
and excellence of character. I am aware, that 
it was once thought, that the vilest man in the 
community was the most appropriate man for 
hangman. But sounder thinking requires, that 
the hangman, if there must be a hangman, should 
be one of the noblest and holiest of men. 

Such is my argument—and, I trust, it is a 
conclusive one—in favor of a solemn and digni- 
fied execution of the laws of Government against 
But cannot a similar, and 
a no less conclusive, argument be made in favor 
of such an execution of its laws against foreign 
offenders, also? Mostcertainly. It is admitted, 


| that the greatest wisdom and considerateness are 


necessary in deciding on so solemn a measure as 
war. But, just here, the amazing impropriety, 
the fatal inconsistency, occurs, of intrusting the 
execution of the declaration of war to those, who 
are, for the most part, profligate and base—the 
very scum and refuse of society. Not only so, 
but it is insisted, and that, too, by good men, 
and by the friends of peace, that the profligate 
and base are the peculiarly fit persons to fill up 
the ranks of the armies—the peculiarly fit per- 
sons to be “food for powder.” They believe, 
with Napoleon, that “the worse the man, the 
better the soldier ;”’ and with Wellington, that 
“the men, who have nice scruples about religion, 
have no busiuess to be soldiers.” A sad mis- 
take, however, is this, on the part of the good 
men I have referred to. They should insist, that 
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none but the virtuous and intelligent are fit to both from their high office, as conservators of the 
be armed men. Peace men are wont to com- | public safety, and from their intrinsie merits.— 
plain, that war is too much honored. But if} But, alas, what a contrast between such men and 
there must be a war, it should be far more hono- | the vast majority of those who compose the ar- 
red than itis; and, to have it so, none but the| mies of the world! To that vast majority Goy- 
intelligent and virtuous are to be thought worthy | ernment gives out grog, as swill is given out to 
of fighting its battles. Of such persons, and of | hogs. From the backs of that vast majority ma- 
such only, would I have the national police con-| ny statesmen are reluctant to hold back the lash, 
sist ; that police, which is the fit and needed sub- | Of course, I refer not to mere “ sentimentalists,”’ 
stitute for war-armies and war-navies. Surely, | but to those intellectual persons, who, in the es- 
they, who man the vessel that is to go forth|teem of the gentleman of Alabama, are alone 
against the pirates of the ocean, and they who | capable of rising “ into the dignity of statesmen.”’ 
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take up arms to vindicate defied justice on the 
land, should be men of virtue, and not vice—in- 
telligent, and notignorant. The wicked and the 
vile will not fail to justify their wickedness, if it 
is the wicked and the vile who undertake their 
punishment. But if wisdom and virtue are ar- 
rayed against them, there is hope, that they may 
be awed, or shamed, out of their wickedness. 
The armed forces of the world are looked upon 
as a mere brute power. Composed, as I would | 
have them composed, there would still be an am- 
ple amount of brute power in them; but there 
would, also, be in them the far more important 
element of moral power. I say far more impor- 
tant ; for disturbers of the peace, and transgres- 
sors of the laws, would be far more controlled by 
the presence of the moral than the presence of | 
the brute power. Indeed, the brute power itself’ 
would then be viewed very differently from what 
it now is. Now, it kindles the wrath, and, of- 
tentimes, the contempt of those against whom 
it is arrayed. But, then, commended, honored, | 
sanctified by the moral influence, with which it 
would stand associated, it would be respected, and | 
submitted to, by many, who, but for that associa- 
tion, would despise and resist it. 


should not. 


The men of | is tempted to use it. 


We often hear it said, that the policeman of 
London is a gentleman. He should be. But if 
he, who is charged with the preservation of the 
peace, and safety, and order of a city, needs to 
be a gentleman, how much more should he be a 
gentleman, whose office is to care,in this wise, 
for a nation and for the world ! 

But, it will be said, that men of the elevated 
character with which I would fill up our armed 
forces, would not be content with the present 
wages of the common sailor and common soldier. 
It is true, that they would not; and, that they 
Their wages should be several times 
greater. But, it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that one of such men would be worth 
fifty of the present kind of armed men for pre- 
serving the world’s peace. Nay, the armed men 
of the world are of a kind continually to hazard 


| the peace of the world. 


I said, that there is no need of preparing 


against war. I add, that preparation against war 
provokes to it, instead of preventing it. If Eng- 
land makes it, then is France provoked toa coun- 
ter preparation. And, what is not less, but much 
more, each nation, having made such preparation, 
If these nations line their 


conscience and virtue are respected and feared | respective coasts with cannon, it is but natural, 
by their enemies; and that their conscience and | that they should long to try the efficiency of their 


virtue make their hearts none the less courageous | cannon on each other’s ships. 


and their arms none the less strong, was well 


“To what  pur- 
pose is all this waste ?’”’ will be the reproachful 





illustrated by Cromwell’s never-defeated armies. 


inquiry, which they will put to themselves, whilst 


With my conceptions of the character proper | they suffer this vastly expensive preparation to 


for those, who are to compose the armed police 
of a nation, it is not strange, that, I too, would 
be in favor of naval and military schools; and 
that I would have them far more numerously at- 
tended than such schools now are. But the mil- 
itary and naval schools that I would be in favor 
of, would not be an appendage of the war sys- 
tem. They would not look to the possibility of 
war ; and, of course, they would not train their 
pupils for war. Nevertheless, they would train 
them for the most effective service against the 
enemies of the human race; and to this end 
they would impart the highest scientific, literary, 
and moral education. 

I said, that I would have none but the virtu- 
ous and intelligent, forthe armed men of the 
nation. They should be gentlemen; and, all 
the better, if Christians and scholarsalso. They 
should be among the most honored of men— 


} 


lie ‘idle. 


lf the maxim: “To prepare for war 
is to prevent war,” were ever true, it must have 
been in those remote ages, when preparation cost 
but little time and money. It, certainly, is not 
true, when much time and scores of millions are 
expended in such preparation. 

But, to return to the bill. I would, that it 
might be defeated ; and that the bill for building 
vessels of-war might be defeated ; and that the 
President’s recommendations for increasing the 
army and navy might find no favor. For the le- 
gitimate purposes of a national armed police, the 
army and navy are already sufficiently large. 
What is lacking in them is an elevation of 1n- 
tellectual and moral character; and how to sup- 
ply that lack I have already indicated. _ 

But, it is asked: “What shall we do with the 
surplus money in the Treasury?” I answer :— 
“Use it in paying our debts.” We owe many 
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honest debts—and some of them to persons who 
are suffering for the payment of them. We 
shall be, altogether without excuse, if, when our 
Treasury is overflowing, we do not pay them; 
but, instead thereof, indulge a mad war passion 
in building ships, and in making other war pre- 
parations. Remember, too, that the debt, which 
we incurred in our superlatively mean and wick- 
ed war with Mexico is not all paid. I hope 
that we shall pay it; and not leave it to posteri- 
ty to be obliged to pay it, or repudiate it. But 
it may also be asked: “ What shall we do with 
future surplus money in the Treasury?” I an- 
swer: “ Have none.” We should have none, 
either by adopting free trade, or by doing what 
is the next best thing—raising the tariff to the 
level of a full protection. The mixture of free 
trade and protection is a miserable compound. 
But it may also be asked: “ What shall we then 
do for means to carry on the Government ?”— 
I answer, that, when we shall no longer have 
war to support, and are weaned from the extrav- 
agances and follies which are cherished and be- 


gotten by that dazzling and bewitching and be- | 


fooling barbarism, it will not cost more than one 


tenth as much, as it now does, to defray the cost | 
of administering Government; and that tenth | 
the people will be willing to be directly taxed for. | 


But I have consumed the most of my hour, 
and must close. Do not pass any of these war 


bills. Do not so cruel, so foolish, so wicked a| 
Cruel it will be to the poor, who will | 
have to pay these millions of fresh taxes; for, | 


thing. 


remember, Sir, that it is they who have to pay 
them. 
wealth. Such as ourselves are but the conduits 
of wealth. Foolish it will be, because the more 
you expend in this wise, the more will it be felt 
necessary to expend; and because the more you 
seek to protect your country in this wise, the less 
will she be protected. Wicked it will be, be- 
cause war, in all its phases, is one of the most 
horrid crimes against God and man. 


The toiling poor are the only creators of | 
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so lead the way for our reciprocal free trade with 
those Provinces infall productions—in the works 
of men’s hands, as well as in the fruits of God’s 
earth ; and so lead the way, I may add, for such 
unrestricted trade between ourselves and other 
countries also. I regret that our Government 
has, hitherto, been so slow to embrace the libe- 
ral overtures of our northern neighbors. I trust, 
that no sectional, or other unworthy jealousies 
will avail to hold us back, any longer, from em- 
bracing these overtures. Let not Maine fear a 
new competition in lumber and ship-building ; 
nor Pennsylvania in coal; nor Ohio in wheat. 
These States will lose nothing in these respects ; 
and, if they should lose anything their loss will 
be inconsiderable, in comparison with their rich 
gain from free trade in natural productions with 
a country whose trade with us has doubled in the 
last seven years, and our exports to which are 
double her exports to us. Her trade with us in 





1852 amounted to nearly seventeen millions of 
| dollars. And let not the unworthy cavil be re- 


peated, that these Provinces offer us free trade 
|in natural productions only. How could they 
carry on their Governments, were they to con- 
sent to free trade inall productions? Is it said, 
that they could by direct taxation? Butit does 
not lie in the mouth of a Tariff nation like ours 
to say so. I repeat it—I rejoice in this treaty. 
To accomplish such a blessing for our own coun- 
try, for the British Provinces, and for the world, 
will be an imperishable honor to this Adminis- 
tration. 

I am informed, that our Government is nego- 
ciating a commercial treaty with France also. 
Now, how happy if this House would use its 
great influence to get inserted in both these trea- 
ties an arbitration clause—a clause submitting in- 
ternational disagreements to a wise, disinterested, 
|peaceful arbitrament! How happy, if this 
| House would pass a resolution to this effect !— 
| An arbitration clause in our treaties with those 
| nations would render war between them and us 


I have made my appeals, Sir, in the name of | well nigh morally impossible. And such a clause 


reason and religion, both of which condemn war. 
Let not these appeals, which are made to a high- 
er nature—to all thatis pure, and holy, and sub- 
lime within us—be overborne by the counter ap- 
peals, which are made in the name of a vulgar 
patriotism, and which are all addressed to our 
lower nature—to our passion, pride, and preju- 
Guvenatle love of conquest, and power, and plun- 
er. 

There is, just now, an opportunity for Congress 
todo abetter thing than to indulge and foment 
the spirit of war. Our Government, as I am in- 
formed, is negociating a commercial treaty with 
England. From what I learn of its provisions, 
I rejoice in it. I trust, that it will be consum- 
mated, and go into full effect. It will well dis- 
pose of the fishery difficulties. It will open to 
Us reciprocal free trade, in natural productions, 
with the British North American Provinces ; and 





| would prepare the way for the establishment of 
an international court—that great desideratum of 
the world. Would that our country might par- 
ticipate most promptly and most largely in the 
glory of achieving that desideratum! We have 
already the village court, and the district court, 
and the state court, and the national court! and, 
| were it proposed to abolish one of these courts, 
and to let differences between men take their own 
course, and run into violence and bloodshed, such 
proposition would be regarded as a proposition 
to return to barbarism. But, Sir, I trust that 
the day is near at hand, when it will be thought 
to be barbarous not to have an international 
court. 

Sir, I have done. Rapidly, very rapidly, has 
the world advanced in civilization, the last forty 
years. The great reason why it has, is, that, 
during this period, it has been comparatively ex- 
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empt from the curse of war. Let the world con- 
tinue to advance thus rapidly in civilization ; 
and let our nation continue to advance with it. 
During these forty years, our nation has gene- 
rally gone forward in the cause of peace. In its 
war with Mexico, it took a wide step backward. 
God grant that it may never take another step 
backward, in this cause! God grant, that, in 
respect to this dear and sacred cause, our nation 
may adopt the motto on one side of the standard 
of the immortal Hampden: “ Nulla vestigia 
retrorsum”’—no steps backward: and, having 
done this, it will have good ground to hope for 
its realization of the blessing of the motto on 
the other side of that patriot’s standard: “ God 
with us.” 

Pass these war bills, Sir, and carry out the 
President’s recommendations, and you will con- 
tribute to roll along that deep and broad stream | 
of sin and sorrow, which war has rolled down | 
through every age of the world. But defeat 
these bills, and’ frown upon these recommenda- 
tions, and there will be joy on earth and joy in} 
heaven. 


THE GERMANS IN TEXAS. 

We have received recently files of papers and 
private letters from Western Texas, which de- 
velope a somewhat important movement in pro- 
gress. It is well known that the Germans have 


been tending in considerable numbers, of late 
years, towards the fertile plateau lands of West- 


ern Texas. The genial climate and the mingled 
fruits of the Northern and Southern zones natu- 
rally tempt such a people thither. The country | 
is easy of access from the Gulf, and above all, to 
the German—the freeman need not work side by 
side with theslave. To those fertile fields sla- 
very has not yet penetrated in force. Our cor- 
respondent informs us that in the town where he 
is visiting, San Antonia de Bexar, there are 
thousands of Germans doing all the mechanical 
work, and even the plantation labor of the coun- 
try around. A thousand bales of cotton have | 
been raised and picked in one little district by 
Germans alone! German labor is found to be | 
cheaper, and, of course, far more thorough, than 
slave labor. Everything indicates, he states, a 
prosperous, thriving community. Schools and | 
churches are being built ; the rowdy, idle habits 
of Eastern Texas are not, comparatively, visible, 
and a spirited Anti-Slavery press is sustained. 
In other words, a settlement of freedom is grow- 
ing up almost in the heart of a Slave state !— 
The German papers which our informant sends 
bear out the same account. They are large, 
handsomely printed sheets, essentially “ Free 
Soil” in tone, containing in these numbers seve- 
ral extracts on the duty of foreigners in our coun- 
try towards slavery. Who knows, says our cor- 
respondent, that a free Puszta State may not, in 
a few years, spring up here in Western Texas? 
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To the friends of free labor at the North, such 
news as this, in the present aspect of affairs, 
comes like a voice of encouragement.—JN. Y. 
Daily Times. 


THE PLANET VENUS 

Which for some months past has been so bril- 
liantly shining in the south-west, comes to-mor- 
row into a line, or into inferior conjunction with 
the sun, and therefore during the remainder of 
the year will not be visible in the evening. Beau- 
tiful as the light of this planet always is, it has 
seemed to us, since the ts a of January, 
even more so than usual. But, nearly simulta- 
neously with the disappearance of this luminary 
from the western sky, Mars appears in the east, 
its opposition having taken place on the 26th. 
These oppositions occur at intervals of about two 
years, and as this planet, when most remote, is 
about 240 millions of miles from the earth, and 
when nearest only one fifth of that distance, the 
change in its apparent size and light is of course 
very great. Nevertheless, although now at the 
least distance from us that it will be, until 1855, 
the planet is not as near as it was in the opposi- 
tions that happened some years since. It is, 
however, very conspicuous in the east, shining 
with a deep red light, and rising as the sun sets. 
— Boston Journal of 2d mo, 27th. 

The writer of this notice, has been a little too 
careless in his statements. The planet Mars re- 
turns to its opposition at a mean interval of 78 
days; and its distance, when greatest, may 
be set down 254,847,000 miles; when least 
64,847,000, or a little more than a fourth of its 
greatest. Of course the light which it now re- 
flects upon us is nearly sixteen times as great as 
when in cojunction with the sun. 


SUGGESTIVE COMPARISONS. 

Cost of Education versus the cost of War-Sys- 
tem.—There are in the United States, 234 col- 
leges, with 1651 teachers, 27,159 students, and 
an annual income of $452,314 from endowments; 
$15,485 from taxation; $184,549 from public 
funds; and $1,264,280 from other sources; mak- 
ing, in all, $1,916,628. Of public schools, for 
common and academic education, there are 
80,991, with 92,000 teachers, 3,454,173 pupils, 
and an income of $182,594 from endowments, 
$1,686,414 from taxes, $2,574,669 from public 
funds, and $2,147,853 from all other sources; 
reaching a total of $9,591,530. Add the first 
sum total, and we find an expenditure, for a 
lar education in all its departments, of $11,505,- 
158. 

Here are eleven millions and a half of money 
spent in educating twenty-four milllions of peo 
ple; and how much meanwhile does our econom 
cal war system cost in a time of peace? As the 
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militia, enrolling now more than 2,000,000 men 
as liable to military service on demand from the 
State, is our system of preparation for war, we 
spend upon this, in one way and another, several 
times as much as the general government pays 
for our little navy and standingarmy. But how 
much do these alone, together with their neces- 
sary incidents, cost our republic? With a popu- 
lation of 12,866,000 in 1830, and of 17,069,900 
in 1840, we spent from the national treasury for 
war purposes in peace, an average of $20,417,- 
000 a year, during the eight years preceding | 
1844, and of $21,329,000 a year from 1835 to 
1840 inclusive. For the last twenty years the 
annual cost of our preparations for war, has 
averaged more than twenty millions a year by 
the general government alone; more than twice 
as much as our entire system of popular eJuca- 
tion, common, academic and collegiate, has | 
meanwhile cost the nation. Add twice or thrice 
as much more for the various expenses of our 
militia system, and we shall find that our pre- 
parations for war in a time of peace, have cost 
from five to seven times as much as the education 


} 
| 
of our people. 





Here is our own war-system in contrast with 
our system of popular education; the people’s 
preparations for war, and their educational train- 
ing to be useful, thriving and happy. Just look 
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promise of 1820, repudiates the vitality of that 
of 1850 as well. 

They who assert that Slavery will not go into 
Nebraska if the door be opened for it and held 
open, defy the lessons of history. Climate, soil, 
production—in fact everything whereon they base 
their assumption—are the same in Nebraska as 
in Ohio and Indiana, both of which were only 
saved to Free Labor by the determined action of 
Congress. With regard to Ohio, the facts are as 
follows : On the assembling in 1802, of the Con- 
vention which formed the first State Constitution 
of that State a Committee of nine was chosen to 
draw up a Bill of Rights—John W. Brown 
being Chairman. Mr. Brown at once produced 
a cut-and-dried section containing the following 
clause ; “No person shall be held in Slavery, if 
a male, after he is thirty-five years of age ; and, 
if a female, after twenty-five years of age.’’ 
Judge Ephraim Cutler, a Federalist from Wash- 
ington County, demurred to this, and asked time 
to prepare a substitute. He was allowed till next 
morning, when he presented to the Committee 
an Anti-Slavery clause, which, after considerable 
discussion was carried, by a vote of five to four, 
and thereupon reported and embodied in the 
State Constitution, where it still stands. Judge 
Cutler afterward learned from Gov. Worthington 
and (since) Gov. Jere. Morrow, that the attempt 











at the cost and the results in the two cases. | to engraft a limited Slavery on the institutions of 
Which expenditure is the wisest; which produc- | Ohio was prompted or backed by a strong influ- 
tive of the most valuable results ?—.4dvocate of | epce, including that of the then President, 


Peace. 
| 


SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA. 


Almost every advocate North or South, of 
Douglas’s Nebraska bill, endeavors to create an 
impression in the Northern mind, that the ques- | 
tion now pending pertains to the realm of abstrac- | 
tion—that Slavery will not actually be estab- | 
lished in Nebraska, even though the Missouri 
Restriction be rescinded. | 

Now we believe not only that Slavery will go 
there, if legally permitted, but that it is re 
likely to extend thence into New Mexico and 
Utah, if Douglas’s bill shall prevail. So long | 
as Nebraska shall be consecrated to Freedom by | 
the maintenance of the Missouri Restriction, me 

| 





have little fear that Slavery will cross the west 
lineof Missouri in any force. The slaveholder 
who undertakes to move his human chattels west- 
ward from Missouri to Utah, or New Mexico, 
forfeits his legal control over them the moment 
their feet press, with his consent, the Free Soil 
of Nebraska. Here is the breakwater which has | 





blight of human bondage. But the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise subverts all this and 
ifixesa new meaning to the Compromise of 1850. 
It transforms the peril of Slavery extension from 
one remote and ideal to one present and actual. 
In effect, Douglas's bill, in repudiating the Com- 










thus far shielded our New Territories from the | rietta College.’’] 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, always anti-Slavery in the- 
ory, but generally pro-Slavery in practice. Gov. 
Worthington afterward informed Judge Cutler 
that President Jefferson had conversed with him 
on the subject the previous winter, and expressed 
a hope that a limited tenure of Slavery might be 
legalized in the proposed Ohio Constitution, as 
any exclusion of Slavery “‘ would operate against 
the interests of those who wished to emigrate from 
the Slave States to Ohio.”’ (Fifty years ahead 
of Badger, yousee!}] So Gov. Morrow has stated 
that, when he went to the Federal Capital the 
next winter as a Member of Congress from the 
new State, President Jefferson in conversation 
with him objected to the Judiciary feature of the 
Ohio Constitution and also to its prohibition of 
Slavery. “ Mr. Jefferson thought,” said Gov. 
Morrow, that it would have been more judicious 
to have admitted Slavery for a limited pe- 
riod.” [For these facts we are indebted to a 
deeply interesting “ Funeral Discourse on the 
occasion of the death of the Hon. Ephraim Cut- 
ler, delivered at Warren, Washington Co., Ohio, 
July 24 1853, by Prof E. B. Andrews of Ma- 
Bear in mind that this narrow 
escape from Slavery was made by Ohio after 
several years’ efficient protection as a Territory 
by the immortal Ordinance of 1787, and in spite 
of her relatively high latitude and climate abso- 
lutely precluding the culture of Rice, Cotton or 
Sugar. 
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With regard to Indiana the facts are even , quarter of the United States. That the Committee deem 
more instructive. On the 8th Feb., 1803, the | it hizhly dangerous and inexpedien: to impair a pro. 
Slowion tether wes Meld Melze the Hess of | T° wisely calculated to promote the happiness and 

e « . ” | prosperity of the North Western country, and to give 
Representatives, ViZ: | strength and security to that extensive frontier. |; 
‘¢ In Convention, VINCENNES, | the salutary operation of that sagacious and benevo- 

[ndiana Territory, 28th Dec. 1802. | lent restraint, it is believed that the inhabitants of In- 
“Sin: The people of the Indiana Territory having | diana will at no distant day, find ample remuneration 


by their representatives in general Convention assem- | for a temporary privation of labor and emigration. 
bled, determined to suspend for a term of years the 


i i a i \ itte ine : 
operation of the sixth article of compact between the | Here — = find the Committee, including 
United States and the people of the Territory, | have | their slaveholding Chairman, utterly oblivious of 
the honor herewith to inclose you for the information | the Cass doctrine that the Territories are inde. 
of the House of Representatives, the instrument decla- | pendent of Congress. Congress itself was equally 
tory of thelr coment. , , regardless of the doctrine ; and so far from re. 

«* | have the honor to be with perfect respect, | “©. ‘ ar 
‘Sir, your humble servant | moving “the sagacious and benevolent restraint, 
‘Witiiam Henry Harrison, |in compliance with the wishes of nine-tenths of 


President and Delegate from the County of Knoz. the inhabitants, it does not appear from the jour- 
“To the Honorable the Speaker of the House of Rep-| na) that any motion was ever made or any vote 
resentatives of the United States. By order of the ? 


Genceatien.” ever taken to suspend or repeal the VIth Article. 
The letter inclosed a formal vote of the Con-| The anticipations of the Committee have been 
vention, consenting, on behalf of the inhabitants | fully realized, and the State of Indiana has now 
of the Territory, to the suspension, for the space | Use to rejoice that the unholy desires of its 
of ten years, of the sixth article of the compact, | early settlers were not gratified. pi 
from the date of an act of Congress “giving| People of the United States! Nebraska has 
their consent to the suspension of said article.” | never asked a repeal or suspension of the Slave- 
The article which the Territory thus asked | TY Restriction, as Indiana officially did. Nebraska 
might be suspended for ten years (practically for | ©?" only be opened to Slavery by the repeal of an 
ever,) was the following : (act passed by Congress which was commended 
& Ane Vii Theee chall be -neither Slavery nor in- by its advocates and regarded by the country 
voluntary servitude in said Territory otherwise than} as a solemn compact between the Slave and 
- ee of — whereof the party shall | the Free States. To foist Slavery into Nebras- 
ave been Gculy Convicted.’ } k h } R . antetswas 7 
ae : ‘ ail _| ka you (through your lepresentatives) must 
In addition to the formal vote of assent, the do in 1854, what Joun Ranpoupn in 1803 de- 





Convention also presented to Congress a petition | 
g Pp 


: . : - \ clared to be “ highly dangerous and inexpedient,”’ 
signed per order by the President, Gen. Harri- |; . et i he 
| inexpedient for the Territory; dangerous to th 


son, declaring that nine-tenths of the inhabitants | Union, because the violation of a compact. Are 
of the Territory, being of opinion that the sixth | | : Sait 2008 thd, Soho De 
. «Ses 8 . | you more pro-Siavery in 1504 than John han 
article had been prejudicial to their interests, had leds wen nena iat 2 eile 
requested the Governor to call a Convention of | F vy - a 
Delegates, for the purpose of taking the sense of | 
the whole people on “a subject to them so inter- THE VALUE OF A PROVERB. 
esting.” The petition then goes on to state the| A proverb is practical, every day wisdom, con- 
injury resulting from the Article, as it prevents | densed into its smallest space. What diamonds 
slaveholders from settling in the Territory, &c. &c. are to other gems, proverbs are to language 
We may remark, that the people of the Terri- | Like the diamond also, a proverb is the slow de- 
tory asked for the removal of the restriction as | posit of ages—it is the common sense of the 
a boon, not claiming it as a right. This, it must be | people, crystallized by time. 
recollected, was during the administration of} The English tongue is full of invaluable pro- 
Jefferson, and no Presidential candidate had yet | verbs. No man can realize how thoroughly 
discovered that the constitution had deprived | practical our British ancestors were, until he has 
Congress of power to legislate for the Territories | studied the sayings they had in common use, 
and had rendered the Territories free and Inde- | and compared them with those of other people. 
pendent sovereignties. For social conduct, for success in life, and fur 
The proceedings of the Indiana Convention | moral culture, our mother tongue supplies the 
were referred to a Committee, consisting of John | best collection of proverbs in the world. “ Man- 
Randolph, (Chairman,) and Robert Williams, of | ners often make fortunes,” says one of these old 
Virginia, Mr. Griswold of Connecticut, Mr. Mor- | proverbs ; and vainly might we seek to expres 
ris of Vermont, and Mr. Hoge of Pennsylvania. | this truism more pithily. “Never fall out with 
On the 2d of March, the Committee reported : | your bread and butter,” is as applicable in our 
That the rapid population of the State of Ohio | day to the fools who are above their business, * 
sufficiently evinces, in the opinion of your Committee, | it was gendrations ago, when the proverb was 
that the labor of slaves is not necessary to promote | first started. Every path hath a puddle,” re- 


the growth and settlement of colonies in that region. : 7 their own 
That this labor, demonstrably the dearest of any, futes the discontent of those who faney their « 


can only be employed to advantage in the cultivation lot worse than that of their neighbors, as sul: 
of products more valuable than any known to that marily as it did three centuries back. 
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In a similar manner, weakness or ignorance, 
in the management of business, are aptly hit off | 
by some old proverb, or proverbs. “An oak is 
not felled by a blow,” says one, a perfect homily, 
in eight words, on perseverance. “ Much would 
have more, and lost all,” is another; and a capi- 
tal warning it is against excess of greed. “ Never 
light your candle at both ends,” is a third, sug- 
gestive of whole volumes against extravagance, 
and only equalled by a fellow proverb, “ No al. 
chemy is equal to saving.” Never was the wis- 
dom of forethought more terse ly inculeated than 
in the saying, “ Provide for the worst, the best 
will save itself.” Every over sanguine specula- 
tor should remember the proverb, “ Never quit 
certainty for hope.”” Even the despondent can 
find a salve in that homely old consolation, “ Pa- 
tience and time run through the longest day.” 
What man, at the head of a business, has not 
felt the force of the remark, “ The eye of the 
master does more work than both his hands.” 

Even Insurance Companies, modern institutions 
as they are, were recommended in advance, if not 
foreshadowed, by the ancient phrase, “ Venture 
not your all in one bottom.’’ 

So also, in morals, these old proverbs teach us 
all that reformers and preachers, even in this 
enlightened day, profess to impart. Has Neal 

Dow ever spoken as severely, or in so few words, 

against inte mperance, as that venerable saying, 

“Drankenness is a pair of spectacles to see the 

devil and all his works?” Has pride of birth, o 

arrogance of fashion, or the inflation of eh. 

ever been rebuked better than in the proverb, 

“Tt’s not the gay coat makes the gentleman? 

Has the spirit of that Gospel, which so many 

profess to honor, yet so few really obey, ever 

been set forth, in scented sermons, more forcibly 
than in “ Write injuries in dust, but kindness 
in marble?” Has the harvest to which the pro- 
fligacy and wastefulness of the young spendthrift 
leads, ever been told as summ: irily as in five little 
words, “‘ Reckless youth makes rueful age ?’” Or 
has avarice ever been more sharply rebuked than 
by the stern warning, ‘‘ The covetous man is his 
own tormentor ?’’ 
trations almost without limit. 

Even in matters relating to domestic affairs, 
these old proverbs are full of wisdom. Says one, 

“A great dowry is a bed full of troubles 


| 


” 
‘ 
’ a 


thought which we recommend to all fortune | 


hunters. Says another, and this we quote for 
the sex, “A man must ask his wife leave to| 
thrive.” Says a third, “All things are soon 


prepared in a well-ordered house.’’ Says still 
another, and pity ’ ‘tis tis true, “A hungry man 
is an angry man,” but being true, all sensible 
Wives will lay it to heart. Not to be prolix, we 


either sex, who are over fond of gratifying their 
Vanity, by giving expe nsive entertainments ; 
“ Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.’ 
Penna. Freeman. 





And we might multiply illus- 


finish with a fifth, which we commend to all of 


THE FIRST DAY OF SPRING. 

Yesterday was the first day of Spring, and it 
was a beautiful dawn of the season of blossoms 
and flowers. A clear blue sky and a brilliant 
sun invited those whomthe storms of winter had 
long confined to the house, to promenade and-en- 
joy the delicious air. Some of the principal 
streets were thronged in the afternoon, and the 
south side of Chestnut street presented a more 
lively and fashionable appearance than we have 
witnessed for many weeks. Most people have a 
favorite season. For our own part, we prefer the 
change to the continuance of any season. We 
greet each with a hearty welcome, hold it fast, 
and take advantage of whatever pleasures it may 
yield, yet see it depart without regret; for we 
know that the one which succeeds way be made 
to yield delights, different in kind, perhaps, but 
equal in degree. Farewell, then, old Winter, 
with your lowe ring brow, snowy locks and chill- 
ing breath! You have called up many scenes of 
erystal beauty and fireside joy. For them we 
are grateful ; but still, old Winter, you who have 
checked the music of the brooks and the chorus 
of the birds, a long farewell! And welcome, 
Spring, thou blithe spirit of resurrection! Trip 
lightly through the gardens, and kindle the buds 
till the bed of plants shall seem tipped with 
wany colored flame. Hang the trees with a re- 


| freshing drapery, beneath the cool shade of which 


we may wander, sheltered from the fierce glory 
of the sun. Bring us the warm, delicious moon- 
light nights, during which we fe ‘el it is a luxury 
merely to live, and even as we blessed old Win- 
ter, we will bless thee, smiling Spring !—N. 
American of 2d inst. 





USE OF TRIALS. 
Source of my life’s refreshing springs, 
Whose presence in my life sustains me, 
Thy love appoints me pleasant things, 
Thy mercy orders all that pains me. 


If loving hearts were never lonely, 
If all they wish might always be, 

Accepting what they look for only, 
rhey might be glad, but not in Thee. 


Well may thy own beloved, who see 
In all their lot their father’s pleasure, 
Bear loss of all they love—save Thee— 
Their living, everlasting Treasure. 


Well may Thy happy children cease 
From restless wishes prone to sin, 

And, in thy own exceeding peace, 
Yield to thy daily discipline. 


We needas much the cross we bear, 
As air we breathe—as lizht we see: 
It draws us to thy side in prayer, 
It binds us to our strength in Thee. 
British Friend. 





It is a great point to get habit on the side of 
virtue, it will make every thing smooth and 


GILPIN. 


easy. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


Foreien InteLLicencr.—By the arrival at New 
York, on the Ist inst., of the British steamer Andes, 
from Liverpool, and on the 5th of the Nashville, 


from Havre and Cowes, English advices have | 


been received respectively to the 14th and 16th 
ult. 

Some of the Cunard steamers have been taken 
by the English government to convey troops to 
the seat of war. The mails will be conveyed by 
the company in their smaller steamers. 


The preparations for war, on the part of Eng- 
land and France, were proceeding both by night 
and day, and the troops are shipped off to the 
scene of action as fast as they can be got ready. 

The Baltic fleet is to consist of thirty-six ships 
(chiefly ships of the line and powerful screw 
frigates) and was to assemble in the Downs on 
the 6th inst. This will be the most powerfui fleet 
ever fitted out by Great Britain, and its steam 
power will be such as will render it the most for- 
midable and destructive that has ever been 
ton oe It would be joined in the Downs by 
ten French vessels of from 50 to 120 guns each. 
The whole fleet isto be under the command of 
Sir Charles Napier, and is intended for operations 

ist Petersburg. The steamer Hecla has al- 
cent left for the Baltic, to make surveys and 
soundings. 

The French Squadron, under Admiral Bruat, 
was to take on board 12,000 troops and proceed 
to Toulon to join the English Squadron. Forty 
thousand more troops would then be taken on 
board, when both squadrons would sail for the 
Levant. 

Despatches from Bucharest, of the Ist ult., state 
that at that time 65,000 Russian troops were as- 
sembled before Kalafat, and that although Prince 
Gortchakoff was fully aware that the Turkish po- 
sition could not be carried without a great sacri- 
fice of life, he was resolved to make the attack, 
having received positive orders from the Emperor 
to make an effort to drive the Turks out of Lesser 
Wallachia, without further loss of time. 


In Egypt, as well as in Turkey, the inhabitants 
were making voluntary gifts to the Sultan. At 
Alexandria, Cairo, and other large towns, these 
gifts amounted to a large sum, the European resi- 
dents, and the women of the harems of the prin- 
cipal Musselmen imhabitants also contributing 
largely. 

Advices from Asia state that Schamyl was push- 
ing forward his armaments with great energy. 
Nearly all the population of Abasia had declared 
for him. 

While all these warlike preparations are going 
on, new efforts are said to be making for the re- 
storation of peace. New propositions are said to 
be adopted by the four powers, which make a 


concession to the Czar, viz.: The liberty of treat- | 


ing to acertain extent alone with Turkey; the 
latter power to have the right of consultation with 
the allied powers. It is also proposed that the 
evacuation of the principalities shall take place 
simultaneously with that of the Black Sea, and 
the allied fleets to re-enter the Bosphorus when 
Russian troops cross the river Pruth. 


Encianp.—The new Reform Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons on the 13th 
ult., by Lord J. Russell, in an able and effective 


speech. The details of the bill are said to be dis- 
tasteful both to the conservatives and the extreme 
liberals. 


Austria.—An army of 100,000 men was con- 
centrating on the eastern and south-eastern fron- 
tier of Austria, and re-inforcements are to be sent 
to the army in Austrian Italy and the Romagna. 


Inpta.—Aceounts from Burmah continue to be 
unfavorable. Capt. Latter, the Deputy Commis- 
sionerof Prome, has been assassinated. The Mur- 
rees again threaten to be troublesome in Upper 
Scinde, and an expedition against them is talked 
of. Madras is threatened by famine. Last mon- 
soon was very unfavorable, and the crops have 
generally failed. Although the dry season had 
only commenced, grain is nearly double the usual 
price. Government has removed the import duty 
on rice, and large public works will be com- 
menced for the employment of the people. 


Perv.—Don Domingo Elias had succeeded, at 
latest accounts, in raising a force of about ten 
thousand men to march upon Lima, but was wait- 
ing the result of an attempt to revolutionize Tacua 
on his behalf. It is supposed that, if the revolu- 
tion should succeed, Castilla will again be made 
President, putting Elias into the Ministeria de 
Hacienda. 


Istumus.—The steamship Empire City, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 4th inst., 
with the Panama and California mails. The Isth- 
mus is said to be uncommonly healthy, no case 
of sickness occurring among the passengers cross- 
ing from Panama. 

The winter in California has been unusually 
cold. A private letter states that in the first month 
ice two inches thick had formed ina single night, 
and that snow lay upon the hills for several days. 
Little rain had fallen, although sufficient to enable 
the farmers to get in a considerable quantity oi 
grain. 


Coneress.—On the 27th ult., petitions from nu- 
merous quarters against the Nebraska bill were 
presented to the Senate, among which was one 
from one hundred aad fifty clergymen of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Petitions were also presented from 
New York and Ohio forthe repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and one ortwo other laws in relation 
to slavery. 

On the 4th inst., the vote of the Senate was ta- 
ken about 5 A. M., the Senate having sat all night, 
when the ayes numbered 37, the nays 14. 


Leoistature of Pennsyivansa.—In the Senate, 
the bill authorizing the sale of the Public Works 
was considered, on the 3d inst., and an amend- 
ment, fixing the price of the Main Line at ten 
millions was agreed to. The price of the Dela- 
ware Division was fixed at three millions, and the 
Susquehanna and North Branch Divisions, at 51x 
millions, and the section, as amended, was then 
agreed to. Onthe 4th, a number of petitions lor 
the passage of a prohibitory law were received; 
also, one from citizens of Philadelphia, against 
the division of the school fund for sectarian pur 
poses. On the 4th, the vote by which the Prohib- 
itory Liquor bill was defeated, was reconsidered, 
when Davis of Crawford, submitted a new bill, 
being substantially the same asthe former one, 
without the right of search clause. The bill was 
made the special order for the 20th inst. 
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